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And serve the finest! The low cost of one cent a LL: 
serving for individual Sherman Blend Tea, makes 
it the most profitable beverage you can serve. In fact, it is so inex- 
pensive that the value gained in guest 
satisfaction alone makes a cheaper tea 
an extravagance. According to a letter 
from a pleased patron in Kansas, 
travels clear around the world have 
failed to disclose a tea to surpass the 
fragrant, exquisite bouquet of Sher- 


man Blend Tea. 
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On the Old Buffalo Pass Stage Coach Route 


UMMER camps for boys and girls, and it may be 
supposed that they are already happily aware of 
it, discover that they occupy a particularly for- 

tunate position for the coming season. They are con- 
fronted by an opportunity which, it must be admitted, 
has persisted for as long as the camps have existed, 
but which now takes on a more insistent form. The 
question is, are they going to recognize this oppor- 
tunity at all, and if they do, what steps are going to 
be taken by them to meet it? 

At a time when the entire country has become self- 
conscious, when every organization with any social 
purpose whatsoever is examining itself in terms of the 
services it can render, the camps, too, must be re- 
evaluating their activities and objectives. They must 
see themselves as part of a national perspective. 
Their record in improving the physical health and in 
furthering sound social adjustment of boys and girls 
they know can stand by itself 
without need of defense or 
apology. Still they must be 
searching for other services 
they can render, without en- 
croaching on their major con- 
tributions or without distort- 
ing their own customs. The 
camps recognize that what- 
ever shape new services as- 
sume, they must meet certain 
requirements: they must be 
something that the camp can 
do more effectively than any 
other social organization, and 
they must grow quite natural- 
ly out of camping practice. 
There is one suggestion 
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that seems worth offering at this time: let the camp 
take full advantage of its own location wherever it 
may be, north, south, east, or west, look at its en- 
vironment in relation to the history of the country- 
side it occupies, and attempt to develop some appre- 
ciation of it in its campers. The summer camp would 
then cease to be what it is all too frequently now, a 
little world all its own, a retreat from all tenses. The 
returning child ought to bring home with him a new 
awareness of the part of the country in which he has 
passed a pleasant summer, a new knowledge of the 
kinds of people who passed that way before him, and 
a new insight of the nature of their errands. 

The idea itself is not new. It has been incorpo- 
rated into the work of the more progressive schools 
with great success, and these schools take their chil- 
dren on long trips in search of the advantages the 
camps can find on their own door steps. It has, of 
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At the Country Store They Learn of the Countryside and Its People 
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course, already been done by some camps, but the 
suggestion above is based upon a knowledge that the 
practice in camping is far from general. Perry-Mans- 
field, one of the better-known western camps, has had 
tor years a highly developed program for encourag- 
ing the growth of appreciations of local history; its 
methods, too, are worthy of comment. In the first 
place, this camp accepts the fact that camps and 
schools differ, and that the same methods of proced- 
ure cannot serve both. Nothing can be forced or 
| formal about camp procedures, and it is to be expec- 
ted that the method of development will be most 
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casual. The essential thing about the 


emphasis is constant. No opportunity 
is ever lost, no opportunity can ever 
go begging, for giving the gift of ap- 
preciation. The counseling staff, it 
goes without saying, must be well- 
informed in local history, alert to 
take advantage of all opportunities to 
present this information, and tactful 
in the final presentation. 

Camp trips, either long or short, 
provide the material. For example, 
passing through Meeker, Colorado, 
the campers’ attention is called to the 
cabins along the roadside. 

“Those,” says the counselor, ‘‘are 
the massacre cabins. They’re still 
standing.” 

“What massacre?” is the obvious 
question that will start the story of 
the massacre that ended in the ex- 
pulsion of the Utes from the fertile 
valley of the Yampa. 

Or driving over the hot desert country of Utah, 
the counselor will say, “You know, this is part of an 
old Spanish trail.” 

Questions, and out of the questions comes the story 
of early Spanish adventurers with the desert back- 
ground dry testimony to their dead toughness. 

Stories must live on questions and spontaneous 
interest, as they would in good teaching anywhere, 
but though they share this in common with the his- 


tory classroom, there is a difference in this camp’s 
(Continued on page 23) 




















N all parts of the country the conviction is ex- 
| prese that camps must do a better job in building 

morale, self-reliance and health. Camp leaders 
everywhere feel that they have a major role to fill in 
the war effort on the home front. Throughout the 
Minneapolis Convention camp directors demanded to 
know the methods by which camps can best serve and 
how camping’s effort can be streamlined. 

Toward this end Taylor Statten, President of the 
A.C.A., appointed a Committee on Camp Policies in 
Relation to National Needs, consisting of Miss Cath- 
erine Hammett, N. Y. Section, Chairman, Mr. Roland 
Gleason, Chicago Section, Dr. Mary Northway, To- 
ronto Section, and Mr. Wolters, National Capitol 
Section. 

This committee worked throughout the convention 
and, as first steps, proposed the following three reso- 
lutions which were accepted. The committee will 
present in monthly bulletins in The Camping Maga- 
zine such information of developments and sugges- 
tions as will be helpful to sections and individuals, to 
the end that organized camping, through the Ameri- 
can Camping Association, may make the best contri- 
bution in the light of the needs of the world today. 
Message to the President and Prime Minister 

The following telegram was sent to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and to Prime Minister Mac- 
Kensie King: 

One thousand delegates of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation convened at the 32nd Annual Convention at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, extend to you our hearty greeting. The 
camps and campers of the United States and Canada pledge 
you our support to gain a speedy and final victory. We will 
continue to build healthy, selfreliant, and resourceful boys 
and girls; we will continue to put democracy into practice ; 
we will continue to prepare youth to take an active part in 
the America of today and in the world of tomorrow. 

—TAYLOR STATTEN, President 
Values of Camping in War Time 

In answer to many requests for an official statement 
that would put forth the belief of camp directors in 
the values of camping, the following statement was 
proposed and accepted: 

We, the members of the American Camping Association, 
believe that camping for children and youth is a vital part 
of the defense of our nation for the days of present emer- 
gencies, and for the days that will follow the peace. We 
believe that vigorous living in the out-of-doors builds self- 
reliance, resourcefulness, and physical, mental, and emotion- 
al health. We believe that a camp group gives an unequalled 
opportunity for young people to practice and to learn by 
living the true principle of a democratic order. We believe 
that camping gives young people an appreciation of the na- 
tural resources of our country and teaches them to use and 
to conserve such resources. 
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Camps Take Their Place In The War Effort 


We re-affirm our belief in these fundamentals that have 
guided camping in the past, and pledge ourselves to re- 
emphasize them in continuing to provide realistic camping 
for young people who are already experiencing it, and in 
expending our efforts to enable other young people to bene- 
fit by it. | 
Cooperation with Government Agencies 

The following resolution in relation to cooperation 
with government and other agencies was proposed 
and accepted: 

Since camping is a vital experience in the life of every 
child and since the need for such experience is more im- 
portant now than ever before, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That a committee be appointed by the president of the 
American Camping Association to study the possible govern- 
mental trends and that such a committee be impowered to 
act in associating the American Camping Association with 
such a governmental agency that will assist in developing 
standards of good camping and make camping available to a 
greater number of children, youth, and adults on a perma- 
nent and continuing basis, BE 1T FURTHER RESOLVED, 

That the American Camping Association and all of its 
sections shall cooperate in every possible way with all emer- 
gency governmental units, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 

That all emergency units of the government, whether 
Federal, State or Local, be requested to confer with the 
president of the American Camping Association or with the 
president of the sections involved, on all matters concerning 
the use of camps and camp programs or matters concerning 
the appointment of individuals in reference to camps and 
camp programs, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States of America, the director of Civilian 
Defense, the Coordinator of the Federal Security Agency, 
the Director of Child Welfare Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, Conservation officials and other appro- 
priate government ofhials. 

Sections of the A.C.A. are urged to cooperate with 
state and local units. Individuals and section officers 
are urged to communicate any possible channels of 
cooperation with government agencies or other or- 
ganizations, to one of the committee members or the 
chairman, Miss Catherine Hammett, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York City. 


As a start-off, there is great need for camp directors 
to begin to plan now to have a camping program that 
will give campers opportunity to “‘live realistically 
out-of-doors,” with the consequent training in re- 
sourcefulness and self-reliance. We have long said 
this is the basis of our camping—this is the summer 
to prove it! 

Service by campers is an important phase on which 
the committee hopes to give help. It is urged that 
every camp plan to give its campers some opportunity 
to help ina worthwhile service project this summer. 
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Facing Up To Today’s Problems 


By 


=.= 


Editor's Note.—A digest of a talk by Dr. Sharp before the meet- 
ing of the New York Section of the A.C.A. on December 17, 1941. 


had so many important questions to consider 
as now. These may be summarized from two 
points of view; first, and most important, opportuni- 
ties for the camping movement to serve and, secondly, 
problems that should be discussed and _ policies 
arrived at. 

For the past two years at least there has been a 
growing awareness in this country that certain world 
problems would have to be faced. There were those 
who felt that an isolationist position would solve the 
situation for this country. This idea has now been 
definitely dissipated. The people and organizations 
who have been thinking that this country could not 
be isolated from world problems and who have been 
thinking in terms of world cooperation have been 
correct. In any event, the crisis has come and this 
country 1s at war. 

The camping movement is now confronted with 
many questions for solution and action if the move- 
ment is to play its due part in helping in the immedi- 
ate emergency and to help bring about better things 
to come for the education of our youth. 

There is a twofold program; first, to help in every 
way possible now, and secondly, to extend the camp- 
ing movement so that it can make a greater contribu- 
tion when the war ends. 


To summarize the points concerning the part that 
camping can play in the program of evacuation of 
children, it seems sensible and clear that all camps 
should do the following: 

1. Go forward with your regular camp program 
for next summer with all-out enthusiasm and deter- 
mination to do a bigger and better job than ever 
before. The public mind is now at its best to accept 
and understand the values of camp life for the edu- 
cation of their children. Make the most of this. Also, 
there is an emphasis now upon resourcefulness, inde- 
pendence, work and cooperation. If you want to re- 
organize your program, decentralize it and introduce 
more of the real camping activities—you could not 
have a better opportunity. 
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2. Examine your camp facilities, program and 
leadership to see what the maximum program would 
be that you could offer in case of evacuation in the 
summer time. I urge that each camp work out a pro- 
gram in advance of being told what is expected of 
you, should it ever get to that point. 


3. Plan your camp program in preparation for an 
all-out evacuation for the seasons other than the sum- 
mer and perhaps on a year-round basis. This would 
involve plans for winterizing quarters and the con- 
struction of other shelters consistent with facilities in 
your camp. 


We hope that it will not be necessary to evacuate 
any children. There may be no need for it, but never- 
theless we should not be unprepared. Therefore, 
there should be an immediate all-out as far as making 
plans is concerned. This gives everyone an immediate 
task. You should get in touch with the defense coun- 
cil in the country in which your camp is located and 
extend every cooperation. Also, cooperation should 
be extended to any other agency which produces a 
workable plan to help in this emergency. Perhaps the 
following questions will present in a concise way the 
problems facing the camping movement and further 
Opportunities for service. We need to look at the 
immediate situation and also take a long view. 


1. What has the camping movement to contribute 
in the way of a specific program for development and 
expansion after the war? 


(a) What is the specific program? Is it one by 
organization and private camps only? 


(b) Does it involve an expansion of municipal 
camps? 


(c) Does it involve school camps? 


2. Camping and education—We squarely face the 
question whether or not the camping movement be- 
lieves that schools should conduct camps as an in- 
tegral part of the program. I do not see how we as 
educators can take the position that camping is not 
educationally sound. Therefore, the benefits of camp- 
ing should be made available to all schools. If we 

(Continued on page 19) 

















dramatics, campcraft, incin- 

erator, riding, Sunday ser- 
vice—which of these commit- 
tees would you like to join? 
That is the question asked of 
each girl a few days after she enters camp, and when 
she has written down her choices, the Camp Council 
makes out the committee list. Thus camp is not run 
by directors or counselors or campers alone, but by all 
of them together. Hardly a meal is concluded with- 
out the announcement of a committee meeting, 
whether the business at hand is cleaning up the camp- 
site, entertaining visitors, or planning the Sunday 
service. 

It is this last type of work that we are interested in 
here, the duties of the two counselors, directors, and 
ten campers of assorted sizes who make up the Sun- 
day Services Committee. 

Before the fire in the director’s cabin, with a stack 
of books and folders and a heap of good ideas, the 
committee gets busy. What shall we have for our 
theme this week? That is the first problem. Shall it 
be birds, trees, lakes and rivers, or nature in general? 
Shall we see what the Indian has to offer, or the 
Negro in his spirituals? Or shall we try to put a sub- 
ject like friendship or work on a solid footing? 

Let's take birds,’’ someone says, and we are ready 
to begin. We'll need a call to worship, a prayer, and 
a poem or reading of some kind to fit between each 
musical number. First we look in the files for the 
material used in the bird programs in other years. 
This poem we'll just have to have again. That one, 
though, is hard to understand. Isn't there something 
better? And in looking through the books of poetry, 
the tiniest girl on the committee may be the one to 
make just the right suggestion. 

“Can't the choir sing two songs this week?” the 
chairman asks; and somebody else says, ‘‘Let’s have a 
record, too.”” When all this is settled and the two 
hymns have been chosen, we must decide who is to 
do the reading. One of the younger girls could han- 
dle this short poem, but it will take an older girl who 
reads very well to do that one. All the cabins should 
be represented, too, if possible, and we must try to 
find people who have not read before this year. 

Now we must arrange the items in their proper 
order, leave a copy of the program for the director 
(who always presides), see that the readers are noti- 
filed—and we are through for the day. 


. PECIAL events, land sports, 
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Planning For Sunday 


By About half-past eleven Sun- 


Mary Margaret French 
The Joy Camps 


day morning, the lodge becomes 
a church, with benches from the 
dining porch for congregation 
and choir, and chairs in front 
for the readers. And when the 
seats are full and the service once begins, even 
thoughts of the chicken dinner to come are very 
fleeting. 

Once during each month we have vespers out-of- 
doors, with the lake and the trees for a setting, and a 
supplementary choir of birds. 

Sometimes there are a few guests to go to church 
with us, but very often we are alone, dressed in our 
Sunday uniforms and either taking part in the pro- 
gram or else listening with all our ears because this 
is an essential part of camp life. 

The service is not entirely over with the closing 
hymn, for the camp secretary types all the poems and 
readings and puts them up on a special bulletin board, 


so that those who wish to may have Sunday thoughts — 


on Monday or any other day. 

From the point of view of the program, the du- 
ties entailed in the Committee work affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the campers to read and ex- 
amine critically literally hundreds of poems and good 
writings, a splendid literary experience. However, as 
this is done leisurely and for some definite purpose, 
it does not have to go into another “activity’’ to be 
added to our already abundant supply. The Com- 
mittee feels a definite responsibility to the entire 
group for the planning and execution of the Services, 
and the others are often thoughtful enough to express 
their appreciation for their efforts. 

These are a few of the programs that we enjoyed 
last summer, and a bibliography which suggests a few 
books that have been useful to the Sunday service 
committee. 


SUNDAY SERVICES | 


I. THEME—Gop IN NATURE. 
(First Service of Season) 


Introduction—“And this our life, exempt from public 
haunt... .” (from As You Like It) 

Hymn—God Who Touchest Earth with Beauty 

Prayer of a Camper (from New Hymnal for Americas 
Youth) 

Lord’s Prayer 

Doxology 

Reading—The Nineteenth Psalm 

Song by the Choir—The Spacious Firmament on High 
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Reading—Charles Lonsbery Will. Services for the Open, 


page 47 

Record—Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod), sung by Marion An- 
derson 

Poem—Good Company, by Karle W. Baker. Magic Ring, 
page 62 


Song by the Choir—All Creatures of Our Lord and King 
Poem—More What? by Howard Braucher 
Hymn—Fairest Lord Jesus 


II. THEME—TREES. 


Hymn—This is My Father’s World 

Prayer. Services for the Open, page 32 

Song by the Choir—The Ash Grove (Old Welsh). Sng 
Together. 

Reading—Bible Quotations about Trees. Services for the 
O pen, pages 28-29 

Violin Solo—Elegie (Massenet) 

Poem—tThe Birch Canoe, from Hiawatha 

Song by the Choir—The Ballad of Trees and the Master 

Poem—What do we Plant? by Henry Abbey. Magic Ring, 
page 129 

Record—Tales of the Vienna Woods 

Poem—Sequoia Gigantia, by Anthony Euwer 

Hymn—Now Thank we All our God 


III. THEME—INDIANS. 


Hymn—For the Beauty of the Earth 
Prayer—page 76* 
Poem—Beauty (from I Am a Pueblo Indian Gil) 
Song by the Choir—Omaha Tribal Prayer 
Poem—God’s Drum, page 108* 
Piano Solo—From an Indian Lodge (MacDowell) 
Reading—The Laws of the Lodge, pages 65-67 
Song by the Choir—Dakota Hymn (from Sing Together) 
Poems—Prayer to the Mountain Spirit, page 105* 

There Is No Unbelief, page 110* 
Hymn—America the Beautiful 


(NoTE: The prayer, the second poem, and the last two poems 
were all taken from The Gospel of the Red Man, by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton) 
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IV. THEME—THE QUIETNESS OF EVENING. 
(Vespers out of doors) 


Hymn—Abide with Me 

Prayer. Services for the Open, page 17 

Counselor’s Sextet—Lift Thine Eyes (Mendelssohn) 

Reading—Litany of Character. Services for the Open, page 
16 

Song by Choir—Vesper Hymn 

Reading in Unison—The Twenty-third Psalm 

Poem—-The Lake Isle of Innesfree by W. B. Yeats 

Record—Children’s Prayer from Hensel and Gretel (Hum- 
perdinck) 

Poem—Eventide by Caroline A. Mason. Lyra Mystica, page 
187 

Hymn—Now the Day is Over 

aps—played by bugler from dock 


V. THEME—NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Call to Worship (from Worship Programs and Services, 
page 79) 
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Spiritual (entire group) Go Down, Moses 
Prayer. Services for the Open, page 88 
Spirituals (Choir) All God’s Chillun Got Wings 
I Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray 

Poem—O Black and Unknown Bards. Book of Nego Spirit- 

uals 
Spiritual (Counselor's Sextet) Listen to the Lambs 
Poem—O, You Gotta Get a Glory, by Berton Braley 
Choir—Lonesome Valley (a white spiritual). Svzging Amer- 

ica 

Deep River 

Poem—Seekin’, by Louise Ayres Garnett 
Spiritual (entire group) Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


VI. THEME—BIRDS. 


The Bird Family. Bird Lover's Anthology, page 1 

Hymn—For the Beauty of the Earth 

Prayer. Services for the Open, 68-69 

Responsive Reading—Birds (from New Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth) 

Piano Solo—The Prophet Bird (Schumann) 

Poem—lI Heard a Bird at Break of Day, by W. W. Percy. 
Services for the Open, page 65 

Choir—The Maiden Gathers Poppies (Sinding) 

Story—The Disobedient Woodpecker. The Curious Book of 
Birds, by Abbie F. Brown 

Records—The Russian Nightingale, sung by Amelita Galli- 
Curci 

Valse D’ Oiseau, sung by Lucrezia Bori 
Reading—St. Francis and the Birds 
Hymn—Holy, Holy, Holy 


VII. THEME—BACK TO WORK. 
(Last service of season) 


Hymn—God Who Touchest Earth with Beauty 

Prayer—Services for the Open, pages 104-105 

Doxology 

Reading—'‘‘Yes, Virginia” (Is there a Santa Claus?), by 
Francis P. Church 

Record—Morning (Grieg) 

Poem—Work, by Henry Van Dyke. Magic Ring, page 21 

Soprano Solo—The Lord’s Prayer 

Poem—Which? by Cale Young Rice. Magic Ring, page 9 

Choir—Praise to the Lord (Old Choral) 

Reading—Of Studies. Essays by Sir Francis Bacon 

Hymn—Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Benediction — 

(Note: Where source references are not given for poems, they 

are either not in one of the references, or else in a private collection 

owned by the camp. They may be obtained on request to the direc- 

tor) 
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CAMPER COOK-OUTS 














Photo Camp Wyonegonic, Courtesy Roland Cobb 


F we believe that camping is simple outdoor liv- 

ing, then cooking over an open fire is an integral 

part of camping. It is also real adventure watching 
a bread twist turn golden brown, or standing with 
bated breath as the bean pot is lifted out of the 
ground. A successful cook-out implies delegation of 
responsibilities to all participants. It means coopera- 
tion in planning and carrying out of the venture. This 
combination of discussion and action gives experi- 
ence in practical democracy. The skills acquired in 
doing the whole job—from menu-planning and 
marketing—to the final extinction of the fire—are 
many and varied. 

To make a summer cooking program successful, 
counselors must experience it and also have certain 
material with which to work. The precamp training 
period is the ideal time to carry this out. Daily cook- 
outs will not only give the staff experience with many 
menus and dishes, but will enable them to become 
sufficiently familiar with cook-out procedure to have 
no qualms about tackling it with any group. These 
cook-outs should follow exactly the same procedure 
the counselor will later use with the campers, includ- 
ing planning of the menu, estimating the cost, out- 
lining a plan of duties, and all the other details that 
are discussed below. It is wise that staff cooking be 
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progressive in order that they may understand both 
the preparation necessary, and the ultimate goal in 
outdoor cooking. Counselors should be supplied with 
a complete price list of all foods, and a list of the 
approximate number of servings in various sized 
cans. A library of cook-books, menus, and recipes 
will be added stimuli. It is well to analyze and or- 
ganize the available equipment before the campers 
arrive. 

If possible each unit should be supplied with a 
large frying pan, 6 quart kettle, large spoon, paring 
knife, can-opener, and pancake turner. In addition a 
reflector oven and dutch oven enlarges the cooking 
experience. This equipment can be very helpful, but 
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lack of it should not rule out campfire cookery. With 
a jack-knife, a pair of tinshears, and some number 10 
tin cans, practically every utensil can be improvised. 

A cook-out begins with a discussion of well-bal- 
anced menus, costs of different foods, relative difh- 
culty of various dishes, time needed to prepare them, 
and equipment needed. With a little guidance a 
counselor can make new recipes sound much more 
intriguing than “hot dogs and marshmallows’. 
When the menu is decided upon, quantities of each 
food needed and the cost of each needs to be deter- 
mined. A triplicate order book is a handy way to 
write out such orders. This experience in consumer 
problems and price consideration has a real carry 
over into adult experience. The whole value of 
figuring costs depends upon having a pre-determined 
budget on which to work. A suggested budget per 
girl is: breakfast—10c, dinner 25c, and supper, 15c. 
Campers have a real sense of achievement in keeping 
under that budget. Making the budget balance for a 
week rather than the day gives them more freedom to 
plan and save for a planned steak or ham-in-the-hole. 

After the order is written up, it should be pre- 
sented to the dietitian, who checks the menu to be 
sure it is properly balanced, is sufficient in quantity, 
and within the price range. This should be done well 
in advance of the cook-out. Twenty-four hours before 
the cook-out may be sufficient, but if the camp is far 
from town and markets, an additional length of time 
may be needed. One copy of the order is kept by the 
dietitian, one goes to the director, and one is kept by 
the counselor in charge of the cook-out. In this way 
those persons concerned with this phase of the pro- 
gram have full information concerning it. 

The number of jobs to be done and number of 
gitls needed for each will depend upon the age, size, 
and experience of the group. The campers are di- 
vided so every one has some responsibility. A staff 
member works with each group. A possible list of 
duties might include marketers, fire-builders, cooks, 
and clean-ups. The marketers would meet with the 
dietitian at an appointed time, to fill the order— 
count, weigh, and pack—those articles on the market 
order. The fire-builders might leave in advance of 
the rest of the group, particularly if coals are needed 
for the cooking. If this is not practical some lively 
game or nature exploration might keep the group 
occupied till the fire has burned to coals. The only 
way to teach campers to cook over coals rather than 
flames is to begin cooking only when the fire is right. 
In the meantime the cooks have been either prepar- 
ing the meal, or, if it is to be individual cooking, lay- 
ing it out buffet style. In either case, a table is set on 
a rock, a bed of moss, or the grass. Such woodland 
style will keep the meal from being messy, and allow 
the meal to be eaten in leisure. A centerpiece of pine 
cones, or a sprig of fern tucked in the napkin adds to 
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the experience and makes it sure to be repeated soon. 
Clean-up is a menial but nevertheless important job. 
At the end of the meal each girl either washes her 
own plate and silverware on the spot or scrapes and 
stacks them for the cleanups to wash. Dishes are 
packed, refuse burned or buried, and the fire extin- 
guished with water. 


The value of this type of cook-out is the complete- 
ness of it. The campers have experienced every step 
in meal planning which applies to indoor cooking as 
well. Real cooperation is needed if all is to run 
smoothly and according to plan. The result will be a 
sense of achievement and self-sufficiency with which 
to progress to more challenging experiences. 


The criticism that campers eat dirty and uncooked 
food outdoors is groundless if the counselor has had 
proper training. The statement that this type of 
cook-out takes so much time that other program ac- 
tivities are limited is very true. The important thing 
is to evaluate your camp program in light of your 
objectives. If your aim is simple camp living, the de- 
veloping of resourcefulness, cooperation, and re- 
sponsibility you will consider every hour spent on 
this project invaluable. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS ON OUTDOOR COOKING 


Trail Cooking—Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Free | 
Come and Get It—General Foods, New York City—Free 
Cooking Over the Campfire—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington—Free 
Hungry Time Outdoors—National Dairy Council, Chica- 
go, Ill—Free 
Camping and Woodcraft—Horace Kephart (Macmillan— 
$2.50) 
Jack Knife Cookery—James Wilder 
$1.00) 
Camp Craft ABC—Catherine T. Hammett—(68 Riverside 
Drive, New York—$1.00) 
Girl Scouts, Inc. (155 E. 44th Street, New York City) 
Woodland Cookery—$.30 
Girl Scout Handbook—$.50 
Let’s Go Troop Camping—$.25 
Day Hikes—$.20 


(E. P. Dutton— 





Want a Camp Job? 


Classified ads in the CAMPING Magazine cost 
but little and have helped to secure numerous 
camp jobs. Whether you want a position as 
counselor, cook, instructor, nurse, or physician 
we suggest you write us. 


Ask for a Personnel Referral Blank 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, Adv. Dept. 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Pattern For Meals 


war news is often found in an out-of-the-way 

camp. If ever youngsters needed a wholesome 
camping experience, it’s now. As a nutritionist, | 
believe a period in camp can make its full contribution 
to a child only when proper diet is offered. In a sea- 
son like the one ahead of us, when there may be a 
scarcity of certain kinds of foods, it is imperative that 
we keep an eagle eye on the nutritional value of the 
meals. 

By nutritional meals, I mean the type that promotes 
optimum health through the proper selection and 
preparation of foods. Here is a pattern that should 
be followed each day: 


A N escape from banner headlines and radio 


1 quart of milk (Some may be included in soups, cus- 
tards, ice-cream or in creamed vegetables. ) 

1 egg (or at least 3 to 4 eggs a week) 

1 serving of meat (Fish and liver should each be included 
once a week in the menu.) 

2 cups of vegetables (At least one serving should be raw. 
One should be a serving of a green leafy vegetable such as 
lettuce, kale, cabbage or spinach. ) 

2 cups of fruit (One helping should include a citrus fruit 
like pineapple, grapefruit, tomato, orange or lemon. One 
serving should be raw.) 

1 small potato (Baked potatoes seem to be well-liked and 
easily prepared.) 

3 pieces of whole-grained bread (rye, enriched white or 
whole-wheat. ) 

1 serving of whole-grained cereal. 


This is a foundation diet; other foods may be 
added. However, this much should be included with- 
out fail. 

Putting these foods together attractively and appe- 
tizingly is an important problem. One pointer in 
meal planning is to arrange each meal so there will 
be a contrast in color, texture and flavor in the foods. 
Meals should be planned so at least one protein food 
(like meat, milk, cheese, eggs or legumes) are in 
every meal. 


If sweets are to be eaten, immediately after meals 
is the best time for them. The store with its supply of 
candy and pop is a nutritionist’s nightmare. If any 
food is to be served between meals, milk should be 
that food. Many children find it difficult to drink 


their quart of milk during meals, so at mid-afternoon 


is a good time to work in an extra amount. Afternoon 
sweets spoil appetites for the evening meal which 
should consist of essential foods for promoting 
health. 

One might think that, by following a definite pat- 
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Alice Schlaepfer 


tern for meals, there is little chance for working in a 
variety of foods. But there is! Consider the numerous 
vegetables and fruits available—canned or otherwise. 
Think of the many ways of preparing vegetables and 
fruits. Have you heard of the one-hundred and one 
Ways you may prepare the potato? Even more ways 
may be found to prepare food in camp than at home. 
Meat, for example, may be broiled over coals, barbe- 
cued or imued in a hole in the ground. 

One way meals may be made interesting is to serve 
them in different environments. A camping trip 
isn't complete without a meal around a campfire, 
without a picnic supper in a pretty spot, or a meal 
cooked on the individual tin-can stoves. The follow- 
ing of the suggested foundation plan doesn’t elimin- 
ate any of the often-thought-of camping foods, and 
as “angels-on-horseback” (cheese wrapped in bacon 
and melted on the end of a stick for a sandwich fill- 
ing), “hunter’s stew’, “toasted marshmallows” or 
“doughboys” (biscuit dough wrapped on the end of 
a stick). 

From my camping experiences I have found the 
English style of serving is best in the camp dining 
room. It seems to be the least wasteful and the easi- 
est on those responsible for serving the meal. In the 
English style bowls of food are placed in front of the 
servers at the ends of each table. The full plates of 
food are then passed down the side of the table to 
the right of the server. This method provides oppor- 
tunity for personal attention on the part of the hos- 
tesses or hosts. 

Profitable psychology is to serve small servings, 
but have second helpings available. A lot of food is 
wasted by serving too large a quantity of food on 
the first serving. 

The chief difference in planning menus for girls 
and for boys is one of quantity. Boys seem to be the 
heavier eaters. 

A sample of inexpensive, nutritional meals for a 
week in camp is as follows: 

MONDAY 


Breakfast 
Grapefruit; shredded wheat, 


cocoa or milk. 


cream; cinnamon toast; 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Infirmary Equipment 


who enters a summer camp for two months in the 

summer does so with certain transfer of parental 
responsibility to the camp. The feeling of such re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of these children has 
favored the establishment, in nearly all camps, of 
small infirmaries for the care of the child when sick, 
the treatment of simply emergencies and the isolation 
of children with contagious disease. 

The chief objective in the outline of a camp in- 
firmary and its equipment should be an attempt to 
arrive at a proper standard and then try to attain this 
ideal as nearly as possible. 

Undoubtedly many camps have established an in- 
firmary more elaborate than the one here described 
but it is our desire to try to set a minimal standard 
for a simple, small infirmary which can adequately 
meet the needs of the majority of camps. We feel 
that in most instances the camps are in fairly close 
proximity to a well-organized hospital and that our 
function is to render first-aid for major injuries and 
sickness and treat the minor ailments at the camp. 


The greatest health problem the individual camp 
has to face, in many ways, is the control of contagious 
diseases. Sanders found that illnesses which confined 
individuals to bed for a few hours, were respiratory 
infections (25%), digestive disturbances (21%), 
skin infections (11%), and contagious (14%). He 
felt that there should be a continuous program of 
health supervision within the camp so that any de- 
veloping infections may be detected at the earliest 
possible time and recommended among other things 
the establishment of adequate facilities for the isola- 
tion of all cases of suspected contagions, or for the 
removal of such from camp. 

We feel that in using some of our modern chemi- 
cals, such as Sulphanilamide and Sulfathiazole these 
should be prescribed only upon the order of a licensed 
physician. 

If there is to be a nurse at the camp and medical 
service is to be obtained from nearby practicing phy- 
sicians, equipment would be very simple, since, obvi- 
ously, a nurse should be limited in what she is per- 
mitted to do without medical supervision. 

The question of equipment for the infirmary was 
ably presented by Stahl and Scherck in the April 1939 
Edition of The Camping Magazine and perhaps it 
might be well to again remind the directors of camps 
throughout the country that an adequate infirmary 
is a real asset to any camp. 
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[: is a rather generally accepted idea that the child 





By 


Reuben é.. Bates, M.D. 


We have endeavored to divide the equipment 

roughly as follows: 
1. Furniture and supplies for Examination room and 

ward 
Rubber goods 
Glassware 
. Instruments 
. Linen and surgical dressings 
. Powders 
Drugs, (External and internal) 
Ointments 


ON AV AWN 


We recommend that the ideal infirmary building 
should be divided as follows: 


1. Examination Room 

2. Ward—Divided into cubicles 

. Isolation Room (Toilet and wash basin) 

. Nurse’s Room . 
Lavatory, (Toilet-—wash basin—shower or tub) 


Wd Ww 


1. The Examination room should be provided 
good artificial light. This room should be furnished 
with the following articles: 


Treatment chair Spot light 
Padded table Waste receiver 
Hot water sterilizer Refrigerator 
Bard-Parker sterilizer Stretcher 


Cabinet for instruments and supplies 


The ward room whether it contains one or more 
beds should include the following: 


Beds, 6 feet apart, 4 feet end to end 
Bedside tables 

Bed tables or trays on legs 

Nurse’s desk 

Record case 

Fire extinguisher 

Weighing scales (large and small) 
Bed pans 

Urinals 

Enamel pitchers 

Enamel basins, (large and small) 
Enamel containers 


2. Rubber goods are a necessary part of the equip- 
ment and the following should be available: 
(Continued on page 20) 

















HOT-SPOTS IN CAMPING 


Epiror’s Note:—Below is the last of a series of three articles 
which is an outgrowth of a study made last Spring at Springfield 
College by the author. Eight “hot-issues’’ in the camping world are 
discussed in the series. The results and conclusions reported are 
based on a questionnaire to determine the outstanding issues in 
camping, an intensive bibliographical investigation concerning the 
selected issues, and a sampling of representative camping opinion 
about them. Included here is a discussion of camping issues six, 
seven, and eight. 

6. How are social and educational trends affecting 
cam ping—particularly the private camp? 

Defining this issue is difficult, and its sixth position 
on our rating scale is probably the result of the inter- 
est of camping leaders in the future of all camping, 
both private and organizational. Social and educa- 
tional trends are bound to affect both types of camps, 
though one type may be more affected than the other. 
In this particular ‘hot-spot’, however, the future of 
private camping in view of these trends was consid- 
ered paramount. 

An investigation of writings on the subject was very 
unproductive, and an examination of questionnaire 
responses was of little more value. ‘““What, in your 
opinion, is the future of private camping?” was the 
first question asked representative camp directors. 
Over 25% of the respondents mentioned there would 
always be a place for the private camp as it would 
be comparable to the private school. About 22% be- 
lieved it has a bright future, providing the profit 
motive is kept within bounds and educational tech- 
niques are used in a progressive program. A de- 
crease in clientele was predicted by 16% as they men- 
tioned that only the better camps would survive. Only 
7% of the respondents forecasted a dismal future for 
private camps. Several mentioned that private camp 
programs would be much more flexible than govern- 
ment regulated camps, and the latter were bound to 
increase in the future. Predictions by representatives 
of the different types of camps were varied. The only 
unanimity in point of view was expressed by private 
camp directors as they warned of the danger con- 
nectedwith misuse of the profit motive and the possi- 
ble decrease in clientele due to government expansion 
and taxation. 

The second question, “Which type of camp, organ- 
ization or private, will be more affected by present 
social and educational trends?’’, was too indefinite 
for respondents to answer accurately. While 34% 
believed private camps would be more affected by 
these trends, 27% thought otherwise. However, since 
most of the reasons given by representatives of both 
points of view were the same, nothing very conclusive 
resulted. Many of the answerers probably were un- 
certain whether these effects should be interpreted as 
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adverse or helpful, and others possibly were uncer. 
tain what was meant by recent social and educational 
trends. 

The results of this investigation limit any attempt 
to predict the future of private camping in view of 
social and educational trends. Both organization and 
private camps are bound to be affected. While gov- 
ernment expansion may threaten the private camp, it 
also threatens the organization camp. And while pro- 
gressive education must penetrate the profit desire 


of many private camp leaders, it also must compete | 


with organizational patterns of many organizational 
camp leaders. Further, comparative freedom of en- 


terprise is a fundamental policy of our democracy, | 


and though private camps may decrease in the future, 
they probably always will play an important role in 
the camping world. 


7. To what extent should external incentives be al 


motivating factor in the camp program? 
External incentives as a motivating factor in the 
camp program might be defined as tangible awards, 


rewards and similar devices which are used to attract} 


campers to a particular activity or a particular type of 
action as a supplement to the inherent satisfaction 
which might be received from the activity or action 
itself. 

External incentives were used widely by most 
camps following the first World War period. Few 
camps questioned their value as motivating devices 
until education and psychology began to affect the 
thinking of camping leaders in the late 1920's. The 
issue has been raging ever since, and even now is by 
no means settled—though theorists on the subject 
would claim otherwise. 

Writings on this issue have been quite prolific, 
though they have tapered off in recent years. Most 
articles appearing before 1930 favor the use of ex: 
ternal incentives, but since that time practically all 
theorists have favored the opposite point of view 
On the other hand, a few recent writers have 4p: 


proved the use of external incentives when used with 


caution for achievement and not as ends in them- 
selves. 


But like the use of “democratic methods in pfof 





gram planning’, practice is far behind theory whe 


(Continued on page 24) 
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FRANK H. 
CHELEY 


HEN Mr. Cheley passed away on Decem- 
W/ 17th, camping lost one of its ablest and 

wisest leaders and the youth of America 
lost one of their truest friends. 

Frank Cheley in a comparatively short life span 
(fifty-three is young for a man of Frank Cheley’s 
calibre and potentiality) has influenced in a very post- 
tive and dynamic way literally thousands of boys and 
girls. He has challenged and inspired these thous- 
ands to nobler living and greater achievements. It 
would be difficult to estimate how many careers have 
been lifted from mediocrity by Cheley’s books, speech- 





,| es and personal influence. 


He was the kind of positive, dynamic leader that 
| youth needs so much. He had strong convictions and 
consummate moral courage. He was straight forward 
and forthright in both actions and speech. He was 
clean cut and clear cut. He was never vague about 
anything. You always knew where Frank Cheley 
stood on any question, yet he was always open to con- 
viction and his open-mindedness made him a humble 
student and a seeker after truth to the end. Few men 
have had a better understanding of youth, their in- 
terests, their needs, their desires, their perplexities. 
His life was dedicated and consecrated to the service 
of youth to a degree that is rarely equalled. How 
greatly have we needed such leaders of youth during 
the past twenty years. How incalcuable is the loss of 
such a life in a time like this. We who are over- 


‘| whelmed by the loss of such leadership and such an 
‘Jinfluence must remember that such leadership and 


influence do not end with the death of a man like 
Frank Cheley. He lived so richly, so helpfully, so 
positively that his influence will continue for genera- 
tions. What greater evidence of immortality could 
there be? Some men never die. 

Frank Cheley was not only a man of faith but of 


|} Works. We are amazed at his achievements during so 
‘Pshort a life time. His twenty-five books, his fourteen 


years with the Young Men’s Christian Association, 


-Phis numerous lectures and magazine articles, and the 


monumental and crowning effort of his eminently 


‘PSuccessful career, the founding and the operation of 





the Cheley Colorado Camps, are evidence of not only 
‘emarkable ability but of a prodigious amount of 
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work. Rarely do we find in any one man such a com- 
bination of executive ability, sound business judg- 
ment, and idealism. 

Frank Cheley was known wherever organized 
camping is known. His advice was sought by the 
ablest and most experienced of camp directors. In 
times of doubt and indicision, people turned to him. 
He was that kind of a man. He would share his every 
thought and plan, his every precious secret, with all 
who sought his counsel. His dynamic personality in- 
spired to greater effort. The warmth of his soul 
caused all who met him to consider him a very per- 
sonal friend. Camping has lost a great leader and 
hundreds of camping leaders an intimate friend. 

Now that we can no longer have Frank Cheley 
with us in person we shall go back to his books and 
magazine articles and read them with a new interest 
and with a desire to build into our own lives more of 
his fine philosophy of life, and his faithfulness to 
those ideals and principles upon which such a life as 
his was built. During the dark days ahead we shall 
need Frank Cheley’s counsel and guidance. We can- 
not but feel the pangs of sorrow and grief at the 
passing of such a life, but I am sure Mr. Cheley does 
not want us to spend our days in sorrow. We must 
take up the torch where he left it and carry forward 
the good work he was doing. That is the way we can 
show our appreciation for what he has meant to us. 

Frank Cheley is dead. Yet, who can say that he is 
dead? He carries on in the lives of camping leaders 
everywhere, in the lives of the countless thousands of 
youth who came under his influence. His imprint is 
big in these men—indelible. Frank Cheley lives— 
lives in the lives of men who are legion. 

—C. WALTON JOHNSON 
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How The W ar Affects Our Business 


Priority Rating for Camps 


Frederick H. Lewis has been appointed to repre- 
sent the A.C.A. before the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement on the matter of priorities. The following 
letter states how the issue now stands. Mr. Lewis 1s 
continuing negotiations and any change in rating will 


be published in The Camping Magazine. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Washington, D.C. 
February 2, 1942 
Mr. FREDERICK H. LEWIs 
American Camping Association, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 

I know of no plans at present for a general preference 
rating order which would cover the needs of summer camps. 

There is no order which grants a preference rating for 
the general use of schools. They are entitled, under the Re- 
pair and Maintenance Order, to use an A-10 rating on their 
orders for repair, maintenance, and operating supplies, to 
keep their existing equipment in serviceable condition. 
Eleemosynary institutions recognized as such for purposes 
of the Internal Revenue Laws are also entitled to use this 
rating to the same extent, but camps as such are not includ- 
ed under its provisions. 

Camps may, however, apply for priority assistance cover- 
ing their orders for specified quantities of materials by using 
the standard PD-1A individual application form. They may 
also apply for project ratings for expansion or new con- 
struction if they are clearly related to national defense. In 
either case, their applications would be given due considera- 
tion in relation to other needs for the materials or equip- 
ment involved. They could not, of course, expect to obtain 
materials whose use is definitely restricted to war orders. 

Sincerely yours, 
Stephen E. Fitzgerald 
Division of Information 





Increasing Tuition 


Increasing costs in all commodities are facing the 
camp director this summer. The question of increas- 
ing tuition to meet these costs was discussed at a re- 
cent meeting of the Camp Directors’ Round Table in 
Boston and also at the meeting of the private camp 
directors in Minneapolis. Some directors maintained 
that an increase in tuition is imperative. One such 
director stated that a parent told him, “You have 
no choice in the matter of raising tuition. Either you 
have been charging too much or you are not giving 
as much if you leave the tuition the same.” Several 
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of these directors plan to increase tuition about 10%. 
Some are stating the new rates in their catalogs while 
others are listing the same tuition as last year but 
are adding a note that there is an extra charge of 10% 
this summer. Still others are guaranteeing the same 
tuition as last year until a certain date in the spring, 
after which they may be forced to raise it to meet 
soaring costs. 

Other directors, and these seem to be by far in the 
majority, feel that the tuition should not be raised. 
They contend that taxes and increased living costs 
may greatly affect the capacity of parents to send chil- 
dren to camp. The same tuition as last year may ap- 
pear prohibitively high to some . . . while there is an 
increased cost in running a camp there is also an 
increased cost in running a family. The war is affect- 
ing many businesses and most directors feel that they 
must take it on the chin with the rest. To do so is a 
patriotic duty, they say. By and large it appears that 
the tuition of the great majority of the private camps 
will be the same as last year. 

Many directors question the wisdom of permitting 
installment payments this year, saying that if this 
becomes a general practice it would be very difficult 
to operate camps. 





Camp Business in the Last War 


The question more often asked than any other 
just now is, “What did the last war do to the camp- 
ing business?”’ Although statistics are not at hand, 
this much is certain—the war period was a boom 
period for camping. There is, of course, no assur- 
ance that this will be true again, but the directors who 
were in business during the last war are, by and 
large, very optimistic. One such director writes that 
he feels the psychological factor may play a large 
part—one or two outstanding victories for our armed 
forces during the spring months would be all that is 
needed to put the country into the proper frame of 
mind and would increase enrollment greatly. 





Chlorine Available 


Necessary amounts of chlorine for water purifica- 
tion will be provided throughout the nation despite 
the general chlorine shortage, the Chemicals and 
Allied Products Branch of the War Production Board 
has announced. Chlorine for the purification of water 
and sewerage treatment is given high preference over 
civilian and some war uses. 
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Ammunition for Rifle Shooting 


Prospects are encouraging for a continuation of 
the program of rifle shooting in camps. The follow- 
ing is an excerpt from a letter from C. R. Rogers, 
Director of the Junior Division of The National 
Rifle Association of America: 

“We do know that the manufacturers of ammuni- 
tion are being permitted to manufacture 22 calibre 
ammunition at the rate of 70% of the first quarter of 
the year last year. That is, they will be allowed to 
manufacture this amount during the first three 
months of 1942. There is no information available 
as to what quantity may be manufactured after that 
time, but we are most hopeful that the present pro- 
gram instituted by this Association will be able to 
continue throughout 1942.” 





Athletic Supplies 


The latest word is that no serious shortage of ath- 
letic equipment may be anticipated this summer. All 
types of balls involving rubber are to be manufac- 
tured except tennis and golf balls, and the supply of 
these on hand at present is sufficient to last through 
the year. With conservative use of equipment now on 
hand, the sports program should operate as usual. 





Photographic Supplies 


While a shortage may develop in some particular sizes 
there is an ample supply of film to meet the demands of the 
summer. The same is true of print paper and chemicals for 
developing film. To insure the particular type and size 
needed orders should be placed early. 





Save Recreational Areas 


All camp directors and leaders are urged to take immedi- 
ate action along the lines suggested in the following reso- 
lution accepted by the A.C.A.: 

BE IT RESOLVED that the American Camping Associa- 
tion as an association, its geographical sections, member 
agencies, and individual camps recommend to the Senators 
and Representatives of their home states and the appropriate 
committees of the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the United States in reference to H. R. 2685 that the 
Recreational Demonstration Areas be retained in and sup- 
ported by the National Park Service until such time as the 
individual states, other political sub-divisions or departments 
of the government can support them on an equivalent or 
more adequate basis. 

BE IT FURTHER RECOMMENDED that the Represen- 
tatives and Senators be informed to the effect that the trans- 
fer and curtailment of these areas would work great hard- 
ships on agencies now operating camps and would seriously 
handicap a program of outdoor living so greatly needed to 
maintain and develop physical and emotional stamina in the 
youth of America at this time of international crises. 
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MONEY-SAVING. IDEAS 


By 
DAVID S. KEISER 





Contribute your money-saving experiences — this 
column will appear often in THE CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE. Send your contributions to David S. Keiser, Camp 
Lenape, 7733 Mill Road, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 





@ Foop.—A New England director (like many other camp 
managers) has placed his order for foodstuffs some months 
ago. The cartons have his Camp’s name and summer address 
stenciled on, but they have been delivered to his winter 
home, from where they will be freighted to camp after the 
cold weather is over. Payment is due and payable in 60 
days. From long experience he knows that when dealing 
with /arge food houses, if one pays a third of the bill at the 
expiration of the 60-day period the concern will not ‘“‘annoy”’ 
a customer for a period of thirty days, at which time another 
“third” payment will extend the moratorium another month. 


@ Trips.—A Philadelphia Boy Scout executive reports that 
the best way to transport a canoe around on one’s car—is to 
place it on an inflated inner tube resting on the roof of the 
car. 


@ BIRTHDAY GREETINGS.—Some camps make a practice of 
sending out birthday letters to campers on their natal day. 
One director is doing it more economically by sending out 
postcards showing pictures of the camp with some personal 
salutation. One card shows some of the camp horses drink- 
ing out of the lake. The message penned on that card 
usually is, ‘“What are the horses saying? The horses are say- 
ing, ‘Let’s drink to Johnny. He’s eleven, today’ ”’. 


® OFFICE.—A camp executive after accepting the resigna- 
tion of a disgruntled counselor last summer had the sad 
experience of discovering the ex-employee did about thirty 
minutes of tongue damage ere he left camp. The director 
vows that next time he will pay off a departing staffmember 
with a post-dated check with the promise of a Stop-payment 
action later if, within the next few days, any underhanded 
“Goodbye’’ activities are revealed. 


@® MAINTENANCE.—A Vermont Director writes in, “I have 
done a great deal with paint and have finally decided to use 
Du Pont’s all together. I am on their so-called Maintenance 
Schedule, and under that plan my discounts are substantial. 
I have over a hundred buildings to keep up so my average 
use of paint is considerable.” 


@ INCOME TAx.—Generally speaking, individuals may de- 
duct all tax payments, even though they be only personal. 
One need not know exactly the amount of taxes but may 
make a fair estimate. For instance regarding amusements, 
one may take the average amount spent for movies, etc. each 
week (say $2.00), multiply by 52 weeks, and then multiply 
the result by 10 percent to obtain the above deduction of 
$10.40. Similarly with sales tax. If you calculate you spent 
$1000.00 for personal items on which your state levied a 
sales tax of, say 2 percent—your deduction would be $20.00. 
@ TELEPHONE.—A large megaphone is kept in the office of 
a mountain camp. When phone calls come in the wanted 
individual is ‘‘paged’”’ by the secretary megaphoning to the 
likeliest points of the compass. 
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Campings Greatest Convention 


Draws Over 1000 


Paid attendance—1062—greatest in camping’s history. 


That tells the story of the Annual Convention at Minne- 
apolis. A year ago Dr. W. E. Paul, Convention Chairman, 
calmly announced that the registration would exceed 1,000, 
a number that excelled by several hundred that of any 
previous convention. This goal was achieved. Two factors 
account for the phenomenal enrollment—the upward surge 
of interest in camping in America today, and the genius of 
Dr. Paul and his co-workers in publicizing the convention 
and camping in hitherto unexplored areas. 

Opening with a banquet of upwards of 500, again the 
largest in camping’s history, the convention exceeded all 
others not only in attendance but in strength of program, 
enthusiasm and, harmony. The warmth and the sincerity 
of the hospitality of the great camping state of Minnesota 
gave to the convention its ideal setting. Fred Rogers, Presi- 
dent, and his Minnesota camp folks were the best of good 
hosts. The calibre of the program, the businesslike hand- 
ling of it by Lief Larson, program chairman, and the eager 
enthusiasm of all delegates raised the sessions to a new high. 

A feature of the conference was Agency Day, prior to the 
opening of the convention proper. Fourteen agencies gath- 
ered for individual conferences, each with a printed pro- 
gram of its own. Another innovation was the Parents Instt- 
tute interpreting camping to the general public. 

Over 1,000 people returned to their homes with a new 
enthusiasm for camping and a renewed conviction in its im- 
portance. But the influence of this convention does not stop 
here. 50,000 pieces of literature went out from Minneapo- 
lis to the farthermost corners of America. Wherever it went 
there has been an awakened interest in camping. 





A.C.A. Debt W iped Out 


Faced with a net deficit of over $2,000, the Board of 
Directors of the A.C.A. voted in October to close its Na- 
tional Office at Ann Arbor. Dr. W. E. Paul then proposed 
that if the office could be moved to Minneapolis until the 
close of the convention in February, with himself as acting 
Executive Director, he would turn the affairs back to the 
association with the deficit wiped out and with money to 
its credit. 

At the end of the convention Dr. Paul had fulfilled his 
agreement. All bills comprising the deficit had been paid 
and there was a balance of approximately $1,000. 





Chicago In 1943 


Chicago has been selected for the 1943 Annual Conven- 
tion of the A.C.A. A year ago Toronto was selected for 
1943, but unexpected developments resulting from the war 
forced this city to relinquish in favor of Chicago. Centrally 
located as it is, and with the momentum gained at Minne- 
apolis, it is prophesied that the Chicago enrollment will go 
well over the 1067 registrations at the convention just past. 
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TRIBUTE 


The following tribute, embossed and framed, 
was presented to Dr. W. E. Paul at the annual 
banquet of the A.C.A.:: 

Winston Churchill's remark after the 
battle of Dunkirk was ‘Never have so 
many owed so much to so few”. 

As it reviews the phenomenal service 
rendered to it in the past three months by 
Dr. W. E. Paul, The American Camping 
Association gratefully acknowledges that 
never had so many owed so much to one 
man. 

Dr. Paul's courageous attack upon the 
critical administrative problems of the or- 
ganization has done more than help it to 
weather a hard storm, it has heartened and 
revivified all those who see the American 
Camping Association as truly significant 
in American life. For Dr. Paul's past and 
continuing leadership the Association is 
deeply thankful. 


The American Camping Association 











N ew officers 


New officers of the A.C.A. are A. Cooper Ballentine of 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, treasurer, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Eels of Chicago, secretary. The outgoing officers, Daddy 
Wones as treasurer, and Paul B. Sampson as secretary, have 
served the Association with outstanding efficiency and un- 
tiring effort for many years. | 

The president and vice-president, Taylor Statten and 
Barbara Ellen Joy, hold office for another year. 





A.C.A. Office Moved To Chicago 


The central offices of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation have been moved from Minneapolis to Chi- 
cago. The permanent address of the Association is 
343 South Dearborn Street, Room 1802, Chicago. 
Following the closing of the Ann Arbor offices, the 
headquarters had been shifted temporarily to Minne- 
apolis until the close of the Convention. 

Mrs. Eleanor Eells, newly elected secretary of the 
Association will be in general charge. Miss Chant, 
office secretary of the Minneapolis office has been 
brought to Chicago to continue in this capacity. 





Special February Issue Available 


The demand is heavy for the Special February issue 
of The Camping Magazine. Available copies may be 
had for $1.00 each. 
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Facing Up To Today’s Problems 


(Continued from page 5) 


agree to this, there should be a specific plan for carry- 
ing it forward. 


3. The C.C.C. is a camp program.—What is the 
position of the A.C.A. in relation to this question? 
If the program should be continued, what changes do 
you recommend? What about a similar program for 
women? 


4. Work Camps.—What is your position concern- 
ing work camps? Do you believe in them? What kind 
of work camps? How should they be operated? By 
whom? 


5. Do you believe municipalities, as a general 
policy, should operate camps? In what way can we 
be of assistance in helping to promote them? 

6. Do you think that, in a long-view program, 
welfare and charity camps should be increased and 
expanded—or should some other effort be made so 
that more children can go to camp? 


7. What is the specific program of the camping 
movement in home and civilian defense? Are we to 
proceed as England did? Or shall we learn by their 
experience and see a fine opportunity for the schools 
to carry on a country-life program as an integral part 
of the educational system? 

8. Does each one of our camps have a specific 


program of action for the immediate emergency as 


well as for the future? 
(a) Your usual or the normal program for this 
summer? 
(b) The maximum accommodations for this 
summer in case of evacuation? 

9. What changes do you contemplate in your pro- 

gram— 
(a) Its organization. 
(b) Its so-called activities program. 

This is your chance to change your program, be- 
cause everyone is thinking in terms of resourceful- 
ness and work, of putting children on their own, and 
of the need for adventurous living. 

Parents can see the logic of these arguments now 
better than ever. If you believe in this type of a pro- 
gram as against the program of furnishing entertain- 
ment for which parents pay—it is an easy time to 
sell them a new program. 

War is awful, but if it takes bombs, or the threat 
of bombs to drive people to the woods, there can be 
at least some value in the present emergency. Let us 
capitalize on it. Let us make sure that we do not drive 
or scare people to the woods to avoid danger, but let 
us present an adverturous and interesting program 
and have a reason for going, and not follow a pro- 
gram of huddling them together in the country wait- 
ing for the noise to cease. 
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New Bottle Cap for Safe Milk 


Milk safety should be the first thought in the mind 
of the camp leader, as he orders the camp’s milk sup- 
ply. The first thing to ask for is Grade A pasteurized 
milk. This is the safest! 


The second thing to look for is a bottle cap that 
keeps the milk safe. There is a bottle plug on the 
market that has a hole under a cardboard flap big 
enough to insert a straw. Pouring milk into glasses 
or cups, thus leaving the milk exposed to flies and 
wind, isn’t as desirable as protecting the milk sur- 
face with the cap and straw until the camper con- 
sumes It. 


Any dairy can supply this type of cap, if the man- 
ager has a week’s notice and an order large enough 
to permit him to order the minimum of a thousand 
caps. This type of cap costs less than the majority of 
caps now being used. 


For saving time and labor the milk-bottle way of 
serving can’t be beaten. Instead of the help taking 
time to put glasses on the table, pouring the milk in- 
to pitchers and from pitchers into glasses, refilling 
glasses, clearing the pitchers and glasses from the 
table, washing, rinsing, drying and storing glasses 
and pitchers, the routine of drinking milk through 
straws from a bottle limits the work to placing and 
clearing bottles with straws, then rinsing the bottles 
and dropping them in a case. 


If you have a glass shortage, you can readily see 
how drinking from a half-pint bottle saves the situa- 
tion. In many camps drinking glasses aren't sterilized 
properly. Consequently, one cold or infection in 
camp multiplies rapidly. With campers sipping milk 
from a sterile straw, this danger is minimized. 

There is a certain psychology in sipping milk 
through a straw that often challenges a non-milk 
drinker to drink his milk. Then, too, so many camp 
supervisors want the camping experience to be some- 
thing different than the ordinary home routine. Very 
few girls and boys drink milk through a straw in 
their homes. 


The milk bottle per camper is an excellent way to 
control milk consumption. When pitchers of milk 
are on the table, some of the campers take more than 
they should, then some get less. The half pint of 
milk per camper each meal, plus milk taken in foods, 
assures the camp nutritionist that each camper has 
the opportunity of drinking his quota of milk. 


If you have thought of drinking milk from the 
bottle—drinking-glass style—be sure that the cap 
on the bottle covers the sterilized pouring lip. You 
can easily see why the rim of the milk bottle, if not 
protected, wouldn’t necessarily be clean when the 
campers’ lips touch it. 
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THERE ARE NO 
SHORTAGES OF 
FIXT PREPARED 

MIXES! 











In wartime, restaurant management is not 
an easy profession. The duty of serving your 
public good meals at reasonable prices be- 
comes increasingly difficult as food and labor 


costs rise. 


Infirmary Equipment 
(Continued from page 11) 


Enema and douche bag Rubber sheets 
Rectal syringe Rubber gloves 
Ear syringe Finger cots 
Ice caps and collars Tourniquet 
Hot water bottle 


The following items of glassware should be in- 
cluded: 


Eye droppers 

Eye cup 

Minim glass 

Culture tubes 

Medicine glasses, (graduated) 
Fever thermometers 

1 cc syringe, (graduated) 

2 cc syringe 

10 Cc syringe 


3. The instruments needed for an infirmary need 
not be the most expensive but we should have on 
hand the following: 


Under such circumstances the alert and 














patriotic executive will recognize in the in- 
creased and varied use of prepared flours, one 
excellent solution to a growing problem. There 
are no shortages of Fixt's 19 famous fully-pre- 
pared mixes! They are not rationed and they 
are not perishable! Nothing but water need be 
added to prepare them for baking! No skilled 
help is required to perform this simple opera- 


tion! 








By featuring Fixt Waffle and Griddle Mixes 
as entrees, Fixt Cake Mixes as desserts, Fixt 
Muffin Mixes as side dishes, you may subsian- 
tially lower your daily requirements of sugar, 
milk, butter, eggs and the other ingredients of 
quality baked goods. In addition, you will 
greatly lessen the burden on your kitchen staff. 
Your cost-profit ration will be greatly im- 


proved! 


A card to Fixt's Lew Wall will bring a train- 
ed Fixt representative wiith full details of the 
Fixt Profit Plan and practical, down-to-earth 


Sterile instrument container 
Scalpel 

Scissors surgical and bandage 
Forceps surgical and splinter 
Hemostats 

Cotton carrier 

Bard Parker handle and blades 
Suture clips 

Wound clip set 

Minor suture outfit 

Small suture needles straight and curved 


Needle holder 


4. Under linen we would include the following: 


Nurse’s gown Sterile sheet 
Doctor’s gown Bed linen 
Sterile towels Allergic pillow 


Surgical dressings should include the following: 


l-inch gauze bandages 

2-inch gauze bandages 

Ace bandages 

Small sterile gauze pads (individual) 
Sling 

Hospital cotton, roll 

Absorbent cotton, sterilized 
Dressing, finger, in envelopes 


help in taking full advantage of this plan in 
your business. 


Every physician has a personal preference for cer- 
tain drugs but we submit the following list of pow- 
ders, drugs and ointments: 





4. Powders: 
Boric Acid powder Soda bicarbonate 
Boric Acid crystals Talcum 


Thymol iodide Athlete's Foot powder 


Soonr Powdered alum Epsom salts 
nwoanicr?- 5. Drugs: 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE « NEW YORK, N.Y. External 
Ether 
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Novacain ampules 
Adrenalin ampules 1:1000 
Adrenalin ampules 1:100 (Nebulizer use) 
Ethyl Chloride 

Calamine lotion 

Tincture Benzoin 
Gentian-Violet 2% 

Argyrol tablets 

Iodine tincture 

Methaphen 

Collodion 

Methylene blue 

Silver nitrate (sticks) 
Glycerine for ear drops 

Oil cloves 

Lysol 

Antiseptic tablets 

Black fly lotion 

Alcohol, 70% (water 30%) 
Mineral oil, bottle, or Petroleum jelly 
Tincture green soap 


6. Drugs: 
Internal 
Aspirin grains 1 and 5 
Phenobarbitol grains 1/4 
Coryza tablets 
Rhinitis tablets 
Syrup Ephedrine (Asthmatics) 
Syrup Hydriodic Acid 
Simple cough mixture 
Codeine tablets grains 1/4 
Ephedrine and Amytol capsules 
Sulphanilamide tablets 
Sulfathiazole tablets 
Atropine grains 1-100 
1% Ephedrine Solution (spray) 
Estivin 
Paregoric 
Syrup Ipecac 
Tetanus Anti-toxin 1500 units 
Tetanus Toxide 
Snake bite antidotes 
Dextrose 


7. Ointments: 


Picric Acid Ointment (burns) Zinc oxide 
Boric Acid Ointment U.S.P. Mosquito lotion 
Whitfield’s (1/2 strength) Vaseline 


Ammoniated Mercury 5% Analgesic balm 


The camp physician would probably own his own 
microscope and other accessories, blood-pressure ap- 
paratus, stethoscope and otoscope. 


In the laboratory equipment we should include: 


Test tubes Nitric acid 
Alcohol lamp Blood counting apparatus 
Benedict’s solution Urinalysis testing outfit 


In this article we have assumed that major surgical 
operations would be performed in a regular hospital 
but the equipment listed should be ample to care for 
the needs of the average camp. 
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CRAFTS CARRY ON! 


Crafts must be carried on to achieve educational objectives 
- . new materials are already at hand to replace scarce 
traditional materials . . . look to FELLOWCRAFTERS for 
supplies of traditional materials — guard future crafts 
programs by watching this space for new crafts ideas. 


COSTULOID—ONE NEW IDEA—Cut colorful acetate plastics 
with scissors. Cement instantaneously with foolproof cements. Polish 
quickly with Costuloid liquid—with simple techniques and little 
equipment, make broaches, bracelets, paper knives, doll furniture, 
etc. . . . hosts of useful gadgets . . . learn this low-cost, short-time 
per prospect craft easily, quickly—with the No. 500 Costuloid in- 
troductory Kit for teachers—all materials, cements, designs and in- 
structions for at least 20 projects . . . all parts can be refilled as 


needed. 
No. 500 Costuloid Kit ........ $2.00 each 
Complete Catalogs - 20 Crafts - 15 cents 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. 


64 STANHOPE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


A COMPLETE line of leathers, tools, accessor- 
ies, patterns, instructions, etc. Guaranteed 
quality — lowest prices. New white moccasin 
Kits — ideal for boys and girls. 

















Write today for free 84-page 
Catalog No. CM 


OSBORN BROS. 


223 JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















PERSONNEL REFERRAL SERVICE 








WANTED—Position as counselor in girls’ camp. Four sum- 
mers’ experience. Bachelor of Science in Music Education 
plus graduate work in conservatory. Have taught children 
of all ages. Can direct music, dramatics, folk dancing, 
vesper services, and serve as tutor. Proficient pianist and 
bugler. Twenty-three years old. References. 


Jane E. Coulter, 966 Studer Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





EX-SCHOOL TEACHER, versatile camper, playground work- 
er, desires a position as camp manager, dietitian, or activ- 
ities director in girls’ or co-ed camp. Box 20 THE CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, St. James Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








CLIP AND MAIL 
COUPON ON OTHER SIDE 
OF THIS SPACE 
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SEND FOR THESE 
HELPFUL BOOKLETS 








The educational and informatory material list- 
ed below is offered FREE to camp owners, di- 
rectors and counselors. This new feature will 
be continued monthly if you readers like it and 
make sufficient use of it. Simply check the 
numbers of the booklets you want, paste the 
coupon on a postcard and mail to 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, Advertising Dept. 
360 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers are invited to submit suitable mate- 
rial for possible listing in this section. 








l. “Quantity Recipes for Quality Foods”—Attractive 
64 page booklet containing 178 excellent recipes for 
serving fifty or more persons. Every camp director and 
cook sould have a copy.—Evaporated Milk Association 


2.—"As One Girl To Another”—Tells young girls what 
to do and what to avoid on “difficult’’ days. Available 
in reasonable quantities for distribution to girl campers 
through their counselors. Also “Marjorie May's 12th 
Birthday.” an elementary explanation of the men- 
strual process for 12-year old girl campers. Mention 
the quantity of each booklet you will need. 
—International Cellucotton Products Co. - Makers 
of Kotex, Fibs, Quest and Kleenex. 


3. “Manual for Summer Camps”—Contains latest menu 
and recipe suggestions, an indispensable aid in pre- 
paring the type of food that builds reputations. 
“10-Day Menu Maker’—Contains scientific food se- 
lection chart, suggestions on meal-planning, and thick 
pad of itemized 10-day menu sheets. —The Kellogg Co. 


4.—"“Style Guide and Catalog”—Girls’ Sport Uniforms. 
Up-to-date descriptions of uniforms, sizes and prices. 
—E. R. Moore Company 


5. “Canned Fruits and Juices Guidebook”—The facts 
you want to know about canned fruits and juices. Food 
values, uses, can sizes, sources and variety—they'’re 


all here. —Libby, McNeill & Libby 


6.—"Kleenex Project Service”—Industrial Arts Portfolio 
Numbers One and Two—Six elementary Kleenex Dis- 
penser projects featuring simple joinery with hand tools, 
and six projects featuring double-entry designs in ply- 
wood and plastic construction. Entirely suitable for pro- 
jects for camp. 

—International Cellucotton Products Co. 


Clip Coupon and Mail Today to: 





THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











New York Conference Broadcasts by Television 


Featuring a talk by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Camping as I see It’, the Conference of the New 
York Section assembled 505 registered delegates, January 
14th to 17th at the Hotel Astor. A distinguished array of 
educators and camping experts comprised one of the strong- 
est programs ever presented in New York City. Of unusual 
interest was a panel by several educators on ‘What is the 
Responsibility of Schools for Summer Camps for Children 
and Use in War Time.”’ 

For the first time in the history of camping a program was 
telecast over NBC television—a group of campers and Dr. 
Nash participating in outdoor cooking as a part of a pre- 
paredness program. The campers demonstrated their cook- 
ing with a tin-can stove (heated by sternos) on which they 
cooked pancakes. Other radio features of the convention 
were addresses by Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Dr. Lloyd B. 
Sharp, Miss Catherine Hammett and Dr. William Nash. 





96 Camps Aid British War Relief 


$2,558.22 was contributed by campers during the 1940 
season to Young America Wants Help, an affiliate of the 
British War Relief. Responding to the appeal, 96 camps in 
various parts of the country engaged in such activities as 
picking blueberries and selling them to the camp dietitian, 
holding lost-and-found sales, arts-and-crafts sales, and gad- 
get sales, to raise money for the fund. The campers from 
many camps also volunteered to have meatless or desertless 
days in order to put the money saved into the fund. 





California Studies Effects of War 


The Pacific Camping Association is conducting a study of 
the effects of war on camping. Louis H. Blumenthal is di- 
rector of the study and Carol Levene, secretary. The ques- 
tionnaire indicates that the material will be of great praci- 
cal importance. It is planned to have results available before 
the camping season. 





Protective Ointment for Poison Ivy 


An ointment for protection against poison ivy has been 
developed by the U. S. Public Health Service. It is a van- 
ishing cream which when rubbed on the hands and arms 
makes it possible to handle poison ivy without danger of in- 
fection. It is designed for those engaged in ridding areas 
of poison ivy and otherwise handling it directly. 

The cream is made as follows: stearic acid (triple pressed) 
200 gm., potassium hydroxide (sticks) 14 gm., water 800 
cc., alcohol (90 percent) 40 cc. To 50 gm. of the above 
cream 10 gm. of sodium perborate are added. 

The cream should be applied to the hands and arms be- 
fore exposure to poison ivy. At the noon hour it should be 
washed off with soap and water and reapplied afterwards. 
The cream should be freshly prepared every two weeks. 

Further details may be obtained from the pamphlet, Pro- 
tective Ointment for the Prevention of Poison Ivy Dermatitis, 
Government Printing Office, 10c. 
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So end 


Sanna 
Ree 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY e REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. (q, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHLORINE AND AMMONIA CONTROL APPARATUS One 


WHERERHEDITHeHANGS IN THE BALANCE 


e s Peo eaWaeimEQUIPMENT TAKES A LOAD OFF YOUR MIND! 


The main responsibility of camp owners, year in and year 
out, lies in protecting the health of their customers. 
Dysentery, typhoid fever or other water-borne diseases 
can ruin the reputation of a camp by a single attack on 
campers. The best defense against such an attack, of 
course, is Wallace & Tiernan chlorination equipment. 
W&T Chlorinators or Hypochlorinators, now used to 
protect 85% of the drinking water in the United States, 


will give you simple, inexpensive — but sure- 
fire — protection against water contamination. 

From W&T, you can obtain experienced aid 
on any problem involving sterilization of 
drinking water, swimming pool or sewage dis- 
infection. Write today for literature and data 
sheets. C.9 


“The Only Safe Water is 
a Sterilized Water” 
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Rooting the Camp In the Country 
(Continued from page 3) 


procedure, and an advantage. The topic is confined 
to the immediate country-side, and no questions are 
ever asked by the counselor. Whatever information 
is provided is a dispensation. There the matter rests. 
When interest exhausts itself in questions, the sub- 
ject is pursued on further. 

So on a drive from Durango to Montrose, it is the 
counselor who answers questions about early ex- 
plorers, the ghost mining towns, the wealth of miner- 
als that colors the soil, why a gold mine ceases to be 
a gold mine though gold is still there, the gold rushes 
and their effect upon the country, the railroads and 
why they were built where they are, the architecture 
of mining town opera houses. It is the counselor who 
answers the questions, but it is also the counselor who 
encourages the questions by an opening observation. 

A chance remark by one of the campers may also 
serve as a starting point. At the end of a day during 
a pack trip along the Continental Divide at a place 
known as Buffalo Pass, a girl remarked, ‘Probably 
no one ever sees this view, just us.” 
| “You would scarcely believe it,” says the counselor, 
but this is part of the old stage coach route from 
Denver to Salt Lake City,” and over the campfire tells 
about the earlier days. The natural setting provides 
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a background that even the best history texts and the 
best teaching devices can only hope to imitate. 


The same method is applied to living traditions. 
Trips from camps are planned with these objectives 
in mind. A day at a homestead ranch permits campers 
to see, and to come to respect, the independence and 
the ingenuity of successful homesteaders. They see 
the sod hut where the family lived its first winter be- 
fore the log house was built; they see the electric 
plant the rancher has “rigged up” to provide the 
ranch with light and power, the sawmill he has built 
to cut up the logs which he brings down from the 
mountains for fuel, and the thousand and one ways 
in which old things have been turned to new uses. 
Campers visit the small country stores and inspect 
their limited and interesting stock. They pan for 
gold. They come to know the forest rangers and 
their work; they talk with lonely sheep-herders; they 
share the concern of the rancher when the hay. is 
being cut. In the evening, an early settler visits the 
camp to tell of Indian raids in the valley that he wit- 
nessed as a boy, or the campers dance the old folk 
dances with ranchers and their families. 

Local historical material is almost limitless. One 
rich source is the Federal Publication for each state. 

Could it be that this is one of the opportunities for 
service the camps have been ignoring? 
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HotSpots In Camping 
(Continued from page 12) 


results of our recent questionnaire are analyzed. In 
answer to the question, ‘“To what extent does your 
camp make use of awards and emblems of any kind 
to motivate campers?”, 22% of the respondents 
pointed out they used them widely, 34% used them 
with reservation, 10% were beginning to eliminate 
them, and 28% made no use of them. A further 
percentage analysis of the responses showed that 66% 
of the camp directors used some form of external 
incentives in their camps. On the other hand, re- 
sponses also showed that 72% recognize certain limi- 
tations in their use. 

Division of opinion by type of camp was as fol- 
lows: 


Beginning 

Use Use with to Do 
Type of Camp Widely Reservation Eliminate Not Use 
Boy Scout 4 9 0 0 
Private 5 2 3 5 
Girl Scout 0 0 0 7 
Y. M. C. A. 1 6 0 3 
Charity 2 1 1 1 
Other 3 5 3 3 

15 23 8 19 


Opinion was evenly divided in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Why do you favor or disapprove of their use?’’ 
for 26 respondents specifically favored their use while 
27 respondents disapproved of them. Others did not 
take a definite positive or negative stand, though they 
listed reasons on both sides of the question. Most 
emphasized reasons given in favor of awards and 
emblems claimed that true life activities are moti- 
vated by all types of awards; that awards are visible 
symbols of achievement and individuals require rec- 
ognition and social approval; that leadership is de- 
veloped by the use of awards, and that achievement 
awards—not incentives toward effort and interest— 
are very valuable. 

Most emphasized reasons given disapproving the 
use of awards and emblems pointed out that campers 
work for the award rather than the intrinsic value 
and joy of activity; that campers who need the recog- 
nition are not able to secure the awards, while camp- 
ers who least need them win consistently; that pur- 
poses of cooperation and working for the group are 
hardly consistent with the use of awards; that one 
should not be penalized for lack of endowments; that 
external incentives distract from the character build- 
ing program; and that extra, unnecessary problems 
are created. One private camp director expressed the 
opinion of several when he stated, “I disapprove of 
them, but in the past fifty-two years I have formed the 
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disgusting habit of eating regularly. Parents like 
them; I like them.” 

“What additional methods do you use to motivate 
camper participation in the program?” was a third 
question on the subject. Most emphasized comments 
referred to the use of camp spirit and tradition, 
verbal praise where deserved, interesting programs, 
enthusiastic leadership, inspiration, and stressing im- 
provement of a camper’s own record rather than 
against someone else’s. 


Slowly but surely camping leaders appear to be 
accepting the theory that activities should be engaged 
in for their inherent value rather than for the award 
or reward received. Progressive educators and psy- 
chologists long before accepted this principle, and 
leading camping theorists seem to be in agreement. 
Yet, practical campers in the field by no means have 
been sold on the idea. On the other hand, if a ques- 
tionnaire comparable to ours had been sent out ten 
years ago, we doubt if 72% of the respondents would 
have recognized limitations in the use of awards and 
similar devices. From this investigation, then, we 
might conclude that external incentives will be de- 
emphasized increasingly, and those camps still retain- 
ing them will do so with reservation, based on a 
changed philosophy. 

8. To what extent, if any, should camps decentra- 
lize? 

This issue is rather closely related to program plan- 
ning, but here greater emphasis is placed on the 
physical lay-out of the camp. A camp laid out in 
military fashion with living units close to each other 
and with all campers taking part in the program to- 
gether is characteristic of a centralized and often 
regimented camp. A large number of activities usu- 
ally are offered, and the extent to which campers 
may choose their own activities varies with different 
camps. The decentralized camp, on the other hand, 
is spread out in units over most of the camp. Each 
unit contains a small number of campers who usu- 
ally choose their entire program together. Projects 
often are undertaken by the entire unit, and the ac- 
tivities involved are just a means to a much more 
inclusive end. Successes and failures have resulted 
from both plans, and the issue as to which type is 
better still rages. ) 


Recent writings are unanimously in favor of de- 
centralized camping. The sentiments expressed are 
increasingly accepted reactions against the mass, 
centralized camping methods of the past two decades. 
But, again, an examination of the practical camping 
field gives another picture, for opinion is fairly 
evenly divided on the subject. 


Tabulations of answers to the question, ‘‘How are 
your tent or cabin living units distributed about the 
camp grounds?” showed that 55% of the camp direc- 
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tors led centralized camps, whereas 45% led decen- 
tralized camps when considered in terms of physical 
lay-out. Results by type of camp were as follows: 
Camps with living Camps with living 
Type of Camp units close together units spread out 


Boy Scout 1 13 
Private 13 3 
Girl Scout 0 8 
Y. M.C. A. 7 3 
Charity 5 O 
Others 11 3 

37 30 


Since the physical lay-out of a camp is one factor 
only, in determining whether a camp is centralized or 
decentralized, the question, “To what extent do in- 
dividual living units carry on their own programs 
without centralized direction?” was included in the 
questionnaire to representative camp directors. An 
analysis of responses showed that the extent of cen- 
tralization or decentralization of camps could be 
placed conveniently into the following four cate- 
gories: 

(1) Very centralized camp—in which all campers 

work together, and individuals choose their 
Own activities to a limited extent. Sixteen 
respondents, or 24% of the camps answering 
were of this type. 

(2) Somewhat centralized camp—in which major 
units are divided by age, and campers are giv- 
en quite a bit of responsibility in planning 
their own individual programs. Twelve re- 
spondents, or 18% of the camps were of this 
type. 

(3) Somewhat decentralized camp—in_ which 
small units plan most of their own programs 
as individual groups, but with some coordin- 
ated program planned for the entire camp. 
Thirty-seven respondents, or 55% of the 
camps, were of this type. 

(4) Very decentralized camp—in which small 
units plan their entire programs as individual 
groups or separate camps. Only two respon- 
dents, or 3% of the camps were of this type. 

A grouping of the four major categories by type of 
camp resulted in the following: 


Type of Camp Type (1) Type (2) Type (3) Type (4) 


Boy Scout 0 0 13 1 
Private 8 l 4 1 
Girl Scout 0 0 8 0 
Y. M. C. A. 2 5 3 0 
Charity 3 l 1 0 
Other 3 5 8 0 

16 12 47 2 


The extent to which a camp is decentralized de- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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CRAFTS 








Unusual Offer ... 
JUST TO GET ACQUAINTED 


Ten complete project kits of various types to appeal to boys 
and girls from 8 to 18. This remarkable package packed with 
ten educational and enjoyable projects especially selected for 
camps. 

Mailed completely postpaid anywhere in U. S. or Canada for 
just $2.00 cash, check or money order. We’re making this 
cost-price offer so you'll become acquainted with our mer- 
chandise, prices and service. Our new, fully-illustrated catalog 
mailed with each order. Send TODAY to 


CRAFT GUILD [8 Drummond Place 


*“‘“House of All Crafts’’ 








FOODS 








RAILTON’S PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


SERVICING CAMPS IN THE GREAT 
MIDDLE WEST 


Finest Quality Preserves, Jellies, Fruits, 
Vegetables, Cocoa, Gelatine Desserts— 
General Food Products. 


B. A. RAILTON CO. 


363-405 W. Erie St. Chicago, Il. 








MOTION PICTURES—ENTERTAINMENT 








SOUN 
SILEN 





D 
T 





MOVIES e 


A superlative sound and silent motion picture ser- 
vice at your disposal! Hundreds of select features, 
comedies, cartoons, novelties and other desirable sub- 
jects at very reasonable rates. Years of experience 
serving schools, colleges, churches, homes, Y’s, camps 
and clubs assure you of good pictures and good 
service. Write today for further particulars, specify- 
ing whether sound or silent films are desired. Address: 
Camping Division 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 1560 BROADWAY, NY.C. 








PUBLISHERS 








BOOKS FOR THE CRAFTS 


Archery, art metal, basketry, bird houses, block printing, boats, 
bookbinding, carving, cookery, jewelry, leatherwork, masks, metal- 
work, needlework, plaster casting, pottery, printing, puppetry, rug 
making, theater, toy-making, weaving, whittling, and woodworking. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





SPORTS EQUIPMENT 











BOOMERANGS 


We have the largest assortment of 
them. 


Ask for Folder or Price List 
PAUL METRO CO. Chrysler Bldg., New York 
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Che 
Campers’ 
—Hymnal 


has been compiled to 
fill a long felt need for 
use in camps, confer- 
ences and group ser- 
vices in an out-of-doors 
setting. 


4 
4 
% 
4 4 


Po eas 


Homer Fodeheavet 


160 PAGES OF SONGS 


Ideal for use at summer camps, Bible 
conferences, young peoples’ outings, 
Sunday School picnics, hikes, Scout 
trips, around campfires, etc. Through 
most of the songs and hymns runs the 
theme of the outdoors. 








gi® 


% 





Full waterproof cloth bind- 
ing, 40c each postpaid, $30 
er 100 not prepaid. Rope 
bristol binding 30c each post- 
paid, $20 bape’ 100 not pre- 
paid. Word edition, 96 pgs., 
15c each postpaid, $10 per 
~ not prepaid. Order to- 
ay. 


Songs for almost any setting in the 
country; by rivers, lakes, mountains, 
farm or ocean—also an adequate col- 
lection of service, worship, prayer, 
and consecration hymns and Respon- 
sive Readings. 


«/@ I ODEHEAVER HALL—-MACK_Co 


WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 











CAMPERS PREFER 
PIEPER PRODUCTS! 


@ “Packed for Pieper” means plus quality in the foods 
you buy—full measure in every pack. Order your camp 
supplies from this list of famous Pieper brands. Special 
orders packed for campers. 


; @ GARGOYLE e BRIGHT SPOT 
All Solid P acked | @ ORPCO @ PURE FOODS 


O. R. PIEPER CO. 


“Famous for Fine Foods” 


158 N. Broadway Milwaukee 














“We had 10 inquiries and enrolled 3 campers 
through Harper’s Bazaar in 1941. I cannot but feel 
that this speaks very well for the Bazaar, and demon- 
strates what I have always said about quality leads.” 

eee 


mm QUALITY INQUIRIES 
FOR Camp Goason=-1942 
Advertise In 


Hatryoet 5 Razaar 


572 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 


Write for rates and other information 



























P attern for Meals 


(Continued from page 10) 
Lunch . 
Baked sweet potato; wilted spinach with egg; combination 
fruit salad; bread, butter; oatmeal cookies; milk. 
Dinner 
Meat loaf, catsup; buttered squash; lettuce-tomato salad; 
bread, butter; peaches; G. cracker, milk. 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Pineapple juice; scrambled eggs; buttered toast; rolled oats, 


cream; cocoa or milk. 

Lunch 
Beef stew (potatoes, carrots, onions, etc.) ; crackers; beet- 
lima bean salad; corn bread, milk; blackberries, cream; 
peanut butter cookies. 

Dinner 
Small sausages; corn on the cob; vegetable salad (lettuce, 
celery and radishes) ; bread, butter; sponge cake, milk. 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Stewed apricots; bran muffins, butter; corn flakes, cream; 


cocoa or milk. 

Lunch 
Noodles with mushrooms; buttered carrot rings; pine- 
apple-cabbage salad; bread, butter; buttermilk or sweet 
milk; grapes. 

Dinner 
Fried liver, onions; mashed potatoes; green beans; tomato 
slices; bread, butter; fruit jello with cream; macaroons; 


milk. 


THURSDAY 
Doughboy Breakfast 
Oranges; crisp bacon; doughboys, jam; cocoa or milk. 
Lunch 
Potato salad with egg; buttered peas; carrot sticks; celery 
curls; apricot bread, milk; raisin-rice pudding with whip- 
ping cream. 
Dinner 
Cream of tomato soup; beef steak, catsup; raw turnip- 
spinach; salad; applesauce; bread, butter; berry cobbler 


with whipping cream. 


FRIDAY 

Breakfast 

Tomato juice; cooked cereal; toast, jam; cocoa or milk. 
Lunch 

Eggs-in-the-nest; escalloped potatoes; kidney bean salad 

on endive shredded; raisin bread, butter; chocolate milk. 
Fish Supper Around Fire | 

Fried fish; buttered cabbage; garden onions; radishes; 

bread, butter; bananas; plumbs; lemonade; gum drops; 

toasted marshmallows. 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 
Cantaloupe; golden rod eggs on toast; dry cereal, cream; 


cocoa or milk. 


Lunch . 
Baked navy beans, catsup (bean-hole project) ; kale tim- 


bale; melted cheese on toast; fruit cup; wafers; milk. 
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Campftire Dinner 
Fried hamburgers, mustard; buns, butter; lettuce; pickles; 


tomatoes; onions; baked potato; gingerbread; sweet or 


buttermilk; apples. 
SUNDAY 
Tin Can Stove Breakfast 
Oranges; fried eggs; pancakes, molasses; cocoa or milk. 


Barbecuing Project 
Barbecued chicken; candied sweet potatoes; creamed 
green beans; waldorf salad on lettuce; rolls, butter; lemon 
pie; milk. 

Porch Supper 
Peanut butter sandwichs; lettuce, mayonnaise; cottage 
cheese-pineapple salad; oatmeal cookies; milk; grapes; 
peaches. 





Just OSs the P05 


Fish Cookery in the Open 

By W. T. Conn (Washington: Bureau of Fisheries, U. S. 

Department of Interior, 1941) 25 pages, mimeographed, 

free. 

An excellent treatment on outdoor fish cookery of all 
types. Full of campcraft information. 

Work Camps for College Students 

By Kenneth Holland (Washington: American Council 

on Education, 1941) 32 pages, paper, 25c. 

An evaluation of work camps and of work experience for 
campers. Prepared for the American Youth Commission. 
Our Songs 

By Mary A. Sanders (New York: Mary A. Sanders, 39 E. 

78th St., 1942) 48 pages, paper, 25c. 

Songs suitable for 7-to-11-year-olds. 
and dramatization. 


Songs for games 





Planning for Sunday 
(Continued from page 7) 


Lucas, Edward V. The Open Road; A Little Book for Wayfarers. 
New York: Henry Holt. 

Mattoon, Laura I. and Bragdon, Helen D. Services for the Open. 
New York: The Century Company, 1924. 

Okey, Thomas, ed. The Little Flowers and the Life of St. Francis, 
with the Mirror of Perfection. New York: Dutton, 
(Everyman’s Library) 

Quiller-Couch, Arthur, ed. The Oxford Book of English Verse. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 

Smith, H. Augustine, ed. The New Hymnal for American Youth. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1936. 

Faunce, W. H. P., Facing Life. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Scollard, C. and Rittenhouse, J. B., compilers. The Bird-Lover’s 
Anthology. Boston: Houghton Miflin Co. 

The Pocket Book of Verse. New York: Pocket Books, Inc. 

Bacon, Sir Francis. Essays. 

Johnson, J. W., ed. The Book of American Negro Spirituals. New 
York: The Viking Press. 

Seton, E. T. The Gospel of the Red Man. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

E-Yeh-Shure, I Am a Pueblo Indian Girl. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. 

Zanzeg, A. D. Singing America. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. 

Sing Together. Girl Scouts. 

Golden Book of Favorite Songs. Chicago: Hall & McCreary. 
(This is the book used for group singing. Into it is pasted 
copies of words of favorite hymns not included). 
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& ~ LIST SERVICE 
To Protect Your Campers and Your Camp... 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the standard 
marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash's 


WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. 
Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped—for 
neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under 
hard usage than any other method. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 
Write for information, samples, and prices. 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire 
woven name quality and utility at the lowest pos- 
sible price we offer Cash’s JACQUARD Woven 
Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


a9 
22 Camp miCASH § sau Norwalk, Conn. 


























= , There are always “‘good days’’ and ‘‘bad days’’ 
in camp; but regardiess of the kind of day it is, or the weather con- 
ditions prevailing, a good * ‘Handicraft Session’? will always keep in- 
terest and enthusiasm at ‘‘full speed ahead’’. Burgess handicraft ma- 
terials and ideas are ‘‘standard’’ for camps all over America. There 
must be a reason—Yes, .. . THERE IS A REASON. Burgess Handi- 
craft has specialized in catering to camp needs. In the Burgess catalog 
you will find complete listings and illustrations of materials. You will 
find just the projects to interest the types of campers you are catering 
to, regardless of age or sex. If you haven’t a Burgess catalog, send for 
one to-day. IT’S FREE! 

P.S.—WE FILL YOUR RUSH ORDERS IN A RUSH! 


T BURGESS BATTERY CO. 


Handicraft Division 


182 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Southern Branch: 25 Duval St., Jacksonville, Florida 
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"REACH YOUR BEST CAMP PROSPECTS 


through 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


4 The logical place to reach prospects for 
~~ your camp is in the home. And in Chi- 
cago, the logical way to get into the 
-- homes is through “CHICAGO’S 
~~ HOME Newspaper,” The Chicago 
~~™ Daily News. This newspaper effective- 
ly seudnes that audience of families who constitute 
the best prospects for your camp advertising. 
For the convenience of the public The Chicago 
Daily News maintains a complete and competently 
staffed School, College and Camp Bureau, which 
is located in The Chicago Daily News Building, 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago. This Bureau 
will be glad to display and distribute your camp 
literature. You incur no cost or obligation, simply 
send a quantity to the Bureau. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Newspaper of First Importance 


In the Important Chicago Market 


with a Home Circulation of 465,000 .. more than 1,250,000 Readers 


Daily News Plaza, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 
New York Office: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Detroit Office: 7-218 General Motors Building 
San Francisco Office: Hobart Building 



































more FUN” " 


Vg v0 ; PLAY sumts- 


Caer Directors every where 
are discovering and choos- 
ing MOORE Suits . . . because 
they’re styled for smart, young 
moderns ... yet Tested and 
Approved for Fast Color, Wear- 
ing Qualities and Standard 
SHRINK-PROOF Sizes. And 
18 Moore styles are ready for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY the 
year around in a wide 
selection of popular 
colors—at special low 
prices to camps. Write 
today for FREE new 
Style Book No. CA2. 


E R- | ve OORE | 


* SON : SS 
Re eR . SN SIS 
SARS A aT 








































WITH OUR AUTHORS 


Lloyd B. Sharp.—Dr. Sharp is director of Life Camps, 
and of the National Camp for Professional Leadership in 
Camping. His address is 14 West: 49th St., New York City. 

Adria Galbraith.—Miss Galbraith has served as counselor, 
registrar, and in charge of public relations at Perry-Mans- 
field Camps, a private camp for girls in Colorado. She is 
director of measurement and personnel records of Plainfield 
High School, Plainfield, New Jersey. Her address is 605 
Darrow Ave., Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Mary Margaret French.—Miss French is the music and 
dramatics counselor of The Joy Camps. 

Finetta M. Norton.—Miss Norton is a Girl Scout pro- 
fessional in Ithaca, New York, and director of Camp Com- 
stock, the Girl Scout Camp at Ithaca. She has had twelve 
years of experience in various kinds of camps and is a 
specialist in outdoor cooking and campcraft. Her address is 
108 West Senaca Street, Ithaca. 

Elma L. Stuckman.—Miss Stuckman is a Girl Scout pro- 
fessional who has held a number of camp positions, among 
them director of Waterbury, Girl Scout Camp in Connecti- 
cut. Her specialties are outdoor cooking and pioneering. 
Her address is Alma Avenue, Lake Hitchcock, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

Alice Schlaepfer.—Miss Schlaepfer is head of the Home 
Economics service of Golden Dew Dairy, an affiliate of Bor- 
den’s, a National Dairy. She has had experience in Girl 
Scout Camping and is a specialist in menu-planning, buying 
and kitchen supervision. Her address is 800 West Wash- 
ington Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Reuben C. Bates.—Dr. Bates is a pediatrician who has had 
15 years of experience in camping and is part owner of 
Cragged Mt. Farm, a private camp. He is a trustee of Rhode 
Island State College. His mailing address is 122 Waterman 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Richard F. Thomas.—Mr. Thomas, now in the army, has 
been assistant camp director of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Y.M.C.A. Camp. His Masters Degree is from Springfield 
College and his article is an outgrowth of his thesis. His 
home address is 1518 Philadelphia Avenue, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 





Hot-Spots in Camping 
(Continued from page 25) 


pends upon two major factors; the physical lay-out of 
the camp and the method of program planning. An 
examination of the classifications above show that if 
Boy and Girl Scout camps were not included, most 
camping today would still be centralized. Compared 
with recent theory on this subject, then, conditions in 
the camping field need to go a long way before 
theory and practice will be in agreement. On the 
other hand, great strides have been made in recent 
years in the direction of decentralized camping. Add 
to this the present emphasis on democratic coopera- 
tive planning, the need for “physical fitness’ and 
less elaboration, and the future seems to point to- 
wards camping which will continue to decentralize. 
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VITAMIN C 
AT LOW COST 
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DEVIL'S FOOD 
RAPID CAKE BASE 


_ V.C.B. BEVERAGE BASE, dissolved in 
water as directed on can, makes a delic- 
ious fruity drink approximating the V1- 
tamin~C content and caloric value of 
fresh orange juice. 14 oz. V:C.B. supplies 
daily Vitamin C need. Accorded the 
A.M.A. seal. 


SPELT 


es i eaapan’ 





BUDGET MEALS YOUR CAMPERS WILL “GO FOR” 


H.B.C. popular ready-mixed food products lift a burden from the man who has to satisfy the 
appetites of hungry campers this summer, when supplies and competent kitchen help will both 
be at a premium. H.B.C. Powdered Soup Base, producing delicious bouillon at only 18c a gal- 
lon—H.B.C, Rapid Cake Mix, containing everything that goes into cakes of high quality—H.B.C. 
hot weather Beverage Bases (including iced tea, ready sweetened)—are only a few of the 
H.B.C. economies and short-cuts to good meals that will keep your campers happily fed for less 
money and less work. Try them at home now! 


Write for Free Samples or to Have Our Representative Call 
THANKS FOR STOPPING AT OUR BOOTH DURING THE CONVENTION 


HILKER & BLETSCH CO. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


H.B.C. LEMON FLAVORED CRYS- 
TALS, dissolved in water as directed on 
can, approximate the Vitamin C content 
of fresh lemon juice for refreshing bev- 


614 WEST HUBBARD STREET 


H.B.C. QUALITY SINCE 1891] 














SUNFILLED 


pure concentrated 


ORANGE & GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


eliminate the disadvantages 
and inconveniences of bulky, 
perishable fruits 





COMPARABLE TO FRESHLY SQUEEZED JUICES 


When returned to ready-to-serve form, the true-to- 
fruit flavor, consistency, vitamin C content and other 
nutritive values constantly approximate freshly 
squeezed juices of high quality fruit... a health- 
ful and delicious addition to the camper’s menu. 


SUITABLY PACKAGED FOR BASE CAMP OR TRAIL 


Sunfilled products are available in various large 
and small size hermetically sealed containers. 
Every ounce can be utilized satisfactorily without 
waste. One case of Sunfilled weighing 66 pounds 
provides the juice equivalent of 13 crates of fresh 
fruit weighing 1100 pounds...an important con- 
sideration as regards hauling and storage. 





LESS TROUBLESOME TO HANDLE 


By the simple addition of water as directed, any 
desired quantity can be quickly prepared. Juice 
can be prepared for immediate consumption or 
the night before, as it will stand without loss of 
character or food values. There remains no refuse 
to be disposed of. 
te *» ¢ 

SUNFILLED Juices are more economical to buy... 
most acceptable to serve... 


Complimentary trial quantities to camp directors on request 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 
DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 





erages and other uses. 











A WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Department * 


Winninc Tuts War is going to take the mightiest effort 
America has ever made—in men; in materials, and in 
money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 

An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 
preserve our democratic way of life. 


Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately 
enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 

‘ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
~ to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effectin several thousand companies varying in 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. 

In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 
country, to install the Plan after you have given it your 


consideration. You will receive—1, a booklet describing 
how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 


To get. full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


it will reduce the current demand 


By storing up 
while they are scarce, thus retarding 


for consumer 
inflation. 


It reduces the percen of Defense financing that must 
be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
ing on a sounder basis. 


It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the 
war. 


It helps your employees provide for their future. 


lease 
vgardine 
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U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE 


MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DA 





